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EISURE Hour. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer, 
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STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 
CHAPTER XXI.—A GOOD BROTHER. 


Bear me forth unto his creditor, 
And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it. 


—Shakespeare. 


CERISTMAS was approaching, and there had 

b past, and was still, a 
Messrs. Beverley and 
8 had been continually arriving 


een for some weeks 
great pressure 
arville’s, 
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of business at 
Order 
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ViCTUR AND LOUIS, 


from the country and from retail houses in town ; and 
there were consignments from abroad to be looked 
after, accounts to be made up, and altogether a great 
deal to be done. Mr. Beverley went by an earlier 
train than usual to the City each day; and as he 
passed the room in which the Darvilles usually sat 
together he looked in to hear about the letters and 
anything else that might require his attention. 

‘‘T am sorry not to see your brother here,” he said 
to Victor, on one of these occasions. “T have missed 
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him several times lately ; just at this busy time, too, 
it is doubly inconvenient. I hope he is not ill.” 

‘‘No, Mr. Beverley; he is very well, I believe.” 

‘Do you know why he does not come to business 
more puctually ?” 

‘No. Iam sorry he is absent again.” 

‘‘T wish you would speak to him about it.” 

Victor had made up his mind to do so, but he had 
not seen his brother for two or three days, as he had 
not been home. 

Mr. Beverley looked annoyed. He went to the 
window and stood watching the movements of the 
sparrows opposite. 

‘‘T wish, Mr. Darville,” he said slowly, without look- 
ing round, ‘‘I wish you would—err—say to your brother 
—err—that I wish he would be—err—more punctual 
and—err—more attentive to business. He is setting 
a very bad example to all the young men; and it is 
very annoying to everybody and to myself—err— 
personally, of course. I will speak to him if you 
prefer it; but it is unpleasant to have to do such 
things, and he is under you, you know.” 

‘‘T will tell him what you say, Mr. Beverley,” 
Victor replied. ‘‘I have already spoken to him on 
the subject, but a message from you may have more 
effect.”’ 

‘‘What has he got—err—into his head?” Mr. 
Beverley asked. ‘What can he be thinking 
about?” 

Victor made him no answer. 

‘‘You are not vexed with me for mentioning the 
matter I hope, Mr. Darville,” said his principal. 

‘‘On the contrary, sir, I think you are quite right. 
I hope it may do my brother good to know that you 
have inquired about him.” 

‘‘Then you will speak to him, and—err—decidedly, 
plainly, Mr. Darville. Let him understand that he 
must alter his conduct; must, I say.” 

‘¢T will be very plain with him.” 

““Yes; very well; thank you; if you don’t mind.” 

Mr. Beverley left the room and went to his own 
office, and Victor with a troubled countenance sat 
down to reflect upon the task which his principal had 
given him to do. He was only about two years older 
than his brother, and the latter had always had the 
reputation of being sharper and more clever than him- 
self. Louis had been his mother’s favourite, partly 
perhaps on account of his resemblance in character 

and person to his father. She had taken his part 
whenever any one found fault with him; she had 
indulged him as a child a great deal more than was 
good for him, and even in riper years had made 
excuses for him when he did wrong. This rendered 
it the more difficult, now that both parents were dead, 
for the elder brother to exercise any salutary in- 
fluence over him. He had remonstrated with him 
more than once, both on the subject of his inattention 
to business and on some graver matters, and Louis had 
borne it impatiently. He did not like to be found 
fault with, and was apt to be rude and angry when 

spoken to. Victor had reason to fear that his brother 

was going wrong in more ways than one. He was 
extravagant as well as idle; he had failed lately to 
account for several sums of money which he had 
received as Mr. Beverley’s agent, and the books, for 
which Victor was responsible, were not properly 
posted up in consequence. Victor had urged him to 
make up his accounts, but Louis had carried it off 
with a high hand, telling him that it would be all 
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means at his disposal of which the other know 
nothing. It was indispensable, however, that the 
books should be balanced and audited at the end of 
the year, and Victor was now resolved to insist upon 


a complete statement being rendered, and proper 

payments made, though he greatly feared that when 

it should come to the point difficulties would arise. 

He was full of anxiety on this head, not knowing 

what amount of defalcations might appear; but he 

was determined to bring matters to a crisis, and 
hoped that as he should now speak with particular 
authority in Mr. Beverley’s name, his words would 
have more weight than usual. He had, besides, 
received a letter that morning referring to some 
transactions of his brother’s which he could not quite 
understand, but which gave him additional reason 
for disquietude. 

About midday Louis Darville came sauntering in. 
‘‘T am glad you are come,” said Victor, “ at last.” 
‘Why do you say ‘ at last’ ?” 

‘Because I have been waiting for you a long 
while.” 

‘‘ Waiting for me?” 

‘Yes Louis ; I have something to say to you.” 

‘‘ Something pleasant, as usual, I dare say. Well, 
out with it!” 

He walked towards the door as he spoke, looking 
over his shoulder, as if he were going away again 
immediately. 

“Mr. Beverley has been speaking to me about 
you. He wishes you would be more punctual, and 
more attentive to business.” 

‘Business! what a word that is! I hate the sound 
of it.” 

‘‘T am afraid it is not much to your taste, but as 
you have duties in this office you must know that 
they ought to be attended to.” 

‘‘ What do you want me to do?” 

‘You know how busy we are. Set to work and 
help us. I must make up my ledger, and I want 
your statement to enable me to do it.”’ 

‘‘T can’t stop now. I have business of my own to 
attend to. Are there any letters for me?” 

‘““No. Come, Louis; hang up your hat and sit 
down at your desk. It won’t do to go on in this 
way.” 

‘* Who says so?” , 

‘‘ Beverley says so, and I say so. Beverley will 
not put up with it. He told me to tell you so this 
morning. He is more-vexed about it than you 
think.” 

‘IT can’t help it. 
vexed.” 

‘* Louis!” 

“Well?” 

‘*You are forgetful: I don’t like to say ungrate- 
ful. Think what Mr. Beverley has done for you and 
for me. Consider how much we both owe him.” 

‘“‘T don’t see it. He would not have taken us into 
his office if it had not suited him to do so. Beverley 
consults his own interests, and I must consult 
mine.”’ 

‘You are not consulting your own interests when 
you neglect his. Mr. Beverley will make you a 
partner by-and-by if you are careful and mind what 
you are about.” 

‘TI am not sure that his partnership will be worth 
having.” 7 

“It will be my fault and yours if it is not. You 
know what an excellent trade we are doing now. 


I don’t much care if he is 
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But why do you talk thus? What else have you to 
look to or depend upon ?” 

‘‘You shall know some day. Meantime let me 
alone. I shall tell Beverley, if he says anything to 
me, that I will cut the concern. I can’t be worried 
in this way.” 

“You would be very foolish to throw up your 
engagement here. You cannot mean that, I am 
sure.” 

“T do mean it. You will say I am right, too, 
when you know all. It is different with you. You 
are going to marry Beverley’s daughter, and will have 
all his money. Your fortune is made already. I 
must look out for myself.” 

Victor Darville looked annoyed. 

“Don’t talk in that way,” he said. ‘Do you think 
I care for the money ?”’ 

“Ofcourse you do. I should, at all events. 
all gammon to pretend you don’t.” 

‘“‘T don’t pretend anything of the kind; but I have 
never thought of putting the two things side by side 
as you suggest. No man of honour and good 
feeling would do that. Money and a wife—a wife 
and money. Pshaw!” 

“It is a practical, common-sense thing, all the 
same. The more your wife has the better you will 
like her, or ought to.” 

“Hold your tongue, Louis.” 

“Just consider. If it were not for Joan—Miss 
Beverley I mean—I beg your pardon—you would 
very likely not be here at this moment; you would 
not be a partner elect in this house. She is an 
heiress. Everything she inherits will be yours.”’ 

* You know nothing about it.” 

“Well, if you marry her, I mean, of course. Per- 
haps you have not made up your mind on that point 

yet. 

“Be silent, I insist. You have no right to drag 

Miss Beverley’s name in in this way. I will not 
allow it.” 
_ “Twas going to say,” Louis continued, in a teas- 
ing, bantering manner, ‘that if you don’t mean to 
marry the lady yourself she will be a catch for some 
one else. Just give me a hint, you know, as soon as 
you have decided ; I might like to try my chance.” 

Victor strode across the room and stood before his 
brother with flashing eyes, and indignation glowing 
in every feature. 

“You villain!” he cried. ‘Do you dare speak 
80 tome? Do you not know that if I am debarred 
from marrying that girl you alone will be the cause of 
my unhappiness? You are in difficulties; you are a 
defaulter ; you are bringing dishonour upon yourself 
and upon me. This very day I have discovered that 
large sums have been paid into your hands, and you 
ave not accounted for them. You must give in your 
statement at once.” 

“Pll do it in a few days,” said Louis, when he 
on  aeeeee himself, having been rather taken 
aback, 

; To-day. Before you leave this room.” 
Nonsense. I shall have a lot of money to receive 
next week. ‘That will be soon enough.” 

“It will not. Sit down at once and make up your 
account.” 

_ Louis was astonished at his brother’s tone of deci- 
sion and authority, and sat down as he was bid, but 


= his hands in his pockets and a scowl upon his 
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After a short silence Victor began to speak to him 
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more gently. He remonstrated with him, expressed 
his desire to help him out of his difficulties, and 
begged him to make no further delay in rendering 
an account and declaring how far he was prepared 
to meet it. The younger brother laid aside his 
truculent and ‘‘don’t-carish”’ manner, fixed his eyes 
upon the floor, and said at length,— 

‘*‘ How can you help me if the money is gone ?” 

‘** How much is it?” 

It was an important, a momentous question, and 
Victor waited for an answer with a painful anxiety, 
which sent the blood away from his face and almost 
impeded his breathing. 

‘* About how much ?”’ he repeated. 

“Never mind. I shall be able to replace it in a 
week or two.” 

‘‘Tt must be done now—at once. Beverley must 
see this letter; I cannot keep it from him any longer. 
It will betray you as to one transaction, and every- 
thing else will then be looked into. I have already 
done wrong and compromised my own position, by 
keeping back things from his knowledge, in order to 
screen you. I will do so no longer. Again I ask, 
how much are you deficient?” 

Louis jotted down a few figures upon a slip of 
paper, taking them from his pocket-book, but covered 
it with his hand, as if he could not make up his 
mind to show it. Victor gently lifted his brother’s 
arm and examined the paper. 

‘Ts this the whole?”’ he said, after a long pause, 
during which he had been endeavouring to recover 
calmness after the shock which he had experienced 
on seeing the unexpected largeness of the amount. 

‘Yes; that’s all.” 

** Are you certain ?”’ 

‘‘ Quite certain.” 

‘‘ And what have you done with this money? You 
cannot have spent it!” 

‘Spent it? No. I was offered a good thing, and 
safe, and I went in for it. I shall have the money 
all back again in a few days, as I told you, with a 
good premium to boot. There is nothing to make a 
fuss about.” 

‘“You hope so?” 

‘Yes, it’s safe enough: ” but he looked anxious 
and doubtful while he said it. 

‘* You had no right to play with money that did 
not belong to you. What is it in?” 

‘* Bank shares.” 

‘¢ Abyssinian, that you have often talked about?” 

‘*’Yes!” 

‘‘Oh Louis! you don’t mean that!” 

“Yes; it is quite safe, I hope!” said Louis, 
looking up with alarm at his brother’s exclamation. 

Victor took up the Times which was lying on the 
table, and pointed to a paragraph which at once 
annihilated all his remaining confidence. The Royal 
Abyssinian Banking Company had utterly failed. 

‘‘T’m done for,” said Louis, as soon as he could 
speak. ‘‘I may as well go and—”’ He made a 
on with his hand, instead of finishing his 
speech. 

‘For shame! How can you dare to talk so 
wickedly. If you could vindicate your own honour 
by fleeing from the consequences of your crime—for 
such I must call it—have you no thought or care for 

others, whose reputation is bound up with your own? 
It is a large sum that you have to account for; but I 
said I would help you if possible; I will do it for 
my own sake as well as for yours, though it will 
002 
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take nearly every shilling that I possess. But it 
must be on one condition, Louis. You must promise 
never again to be guilty of such an act; you must 
promise to be regular and attentive to your duties in 
the office; to give up all thoughts of growing rich 
by rash and hasty speculations. You will promise 
me this, will you not?” 

Louis, who had looked his brother in the face with 
amazement when he first offered him relief, sank 
down immediately afterwards with his face upon the 
table, and was unable to speak. His bosom heaved ; 
his breathing was quick and hard. At length he 
could no longer restrain himself, but broke forth 
into sobs, and catching hold of his brother’s hand, 
clasped it between his own and pressed it to his 
heart. 

‘‘Oh Victor,” he said at length, between his sobs, 
‘‘T’ll do anything you ask me. I have been in such 
misery for weeks past. I hope I shall not put you 
to inconvenience. I1’ll pay you back every penny, 
with interest. I promise you that.” 

‘‘ When you can,” said Victor, quietly. 

‘Tl go without everything. I'll save it somehow. 
You shall not suffer for your generosity.” 

‘‘Don’t say any more about that,” said Victor. 
‘‘T am glad to find that the amount is just within 
my means. I shall not grudge to part with my 
money if it saves your honour. The only promise 
I require of you is, that you will never do anything 
of this kind again. It is neither safe nor honest to 
play with other people’s money. You do not know 
what this ‘little indiscretion’ of yours has cost me. 
You spoke just now of Miss Beverley. I have not 
been to Mulberry Lawn for weeks, solely because I 
could not feel justified in doing so with this anxiety 
upon my mind. If this matter had not been set right 
you would have been dismissed from this house with 
disgrace, and I must have followed you. You will 
never again expose me to such misery as I have 
lately undergone on your account I hope.” 

‘* Never, Victor. I'll swear it upon the Bible.” 

‘“No, Louis; you shall not do that. I would 
rather have your word than your oath. Promise me 
on your honour: that will be sufficient.” 

*On my honour, then!” said the young man, 
striking his hand upon his breast. 

Victor sighed. He could not help wishing that 
his brother would be less demonstrative, not to say 
less theatrical. A quieter and humbler manner 
would have inspired him with more confidence. But 
Louis was always excitable; he spoke as he acted, 
upon impulse. He meant all that he said, no doubt, 
but manifested too little sense of shame and too much 
self-reliance, all things considered. Would the feel- 
ings and intentions which he proposed be permanent 
and fruitful ? that was the question. Louis himself 
had no doubt about it, evidently, but Victor could 
not feel so sanguine. 

‘We will make the books right now,”’ said Victor, 
without any further remark. ‘I can draw this cash 
at a day’s notice ; I have held it in readiness; it shall 
be done at once.” 

‘Tt’s awfully kind of you,” Louis said ; and sitting 
down at his place, he applied himself with all his 
energy to business. Mr. Beverley looked in, as usual, 
early next morning on his arrival at the counting- 
house, and finding him there already, hard at work, 
gave him a friendly greeting, and that same day the 
books were balanced and submitted to the principal 
for his inspection. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


Thou oughtest to be nice, even to superstition, in keeping thy pro. 
mises ; and therefore thou shouldest be equally cautious in making them, 
— Fuller. 


Victor and Louis Darville walked home together 
after the important business of squaring accounts 
had been completed. They occupied apartments in 
common on the outskirts of London to the north; but 
Louis did not often leave the house at the same time 
with his brother, nor return to it in his company. He 
preferred, as a rule, to spend his evenings at some 
of the clubs or pleasure resorts of the met-opolis with 
companions whose tastes were congenial to his own. 
He was in excellent spirits now, as he took his 
brother’s arm, and talked and laughed incessantly, 
while Victor, though anxious to make himself 
agreeable, could not help feeling a little weary and 
depressed. 

‘‘ How pleasant it is,” said Louis, ‘‘ coming out 
into the fresh air after being shut up all day in the 
counting-house. It is rather dull in winter in that 
room of ours; but I did not feel it so to-day, I was 
too busy; and I begin to like business pretty well; I 
think I shall soon get used to it. Of course, I should 
stick to it all the same now, whether I liked it or 
not.” 

‘“‘Yes,” said Victor; ‘I hope you will.” 

‘‘Oh, yes; you need not be afraid about that. If 
I had known that it would make so much difference 
to you, Victor, I should have been more careful. I 
don’t see, though, after all, why it need have com- 
promised you, if—ifI had gone wrong.” 

Victor did not like the ‘if,’? nor the manner in 
which it was spoken. Although the evil consequences 
had been averted, there was no question about the 
wrong-doing. But he did not wish to offend his 
brother by lecturing him, and therefore said only, 
‘We shall stand or fall together, Louis, as far as 
our connection with the Beverleys is concerned. If 
I were to get into disgrace and abscond, how would 
it fare with you, do you think?” 

‘¢Oh, that is different.” 

“Why?” 

‘Oh, because, in the first place, you are so very 
careful and steady, and could not do anything of the 
kind.” : 

“You are evading the question. If I were to tum 
out dishonest, I say, what should you do?” 

Louis, being pressed for an answer, could not but 
admit that he should either be dismissed simul- 
taneously, or should take himself off without waiting 
for the catastrophe. ‘But you may make your- 
self easy,” he said ; ‘‘there’s no fear of my going 
wrong again ; I shall be as careful and particular as 
you are. IfI leave Beverley’s, it will be for a better 
position.” 

‘Don’t think of it, Louis.” 

‘No, I won’t, I promise you. I mean to be quite 
a pattern of industry, and so on, in future. I wonder 
whether I could get anything to do at home in the 
evening to earn a few pounds, so as to pay you that 
money.” : 

“Never mind about the money, Louis. Itis right, 
of course, that you should wish to repay it, but dont 
let it trouble you.” 

‘No, I won't,” said Louis; ‘I shall soon be 
able to settle it, I daresay. There will be something 
coming in from the Abyssinian Bank by-and-by ; # 
can’t be all lost; and if I am lucky—” 
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Victor stopped him at that word; but it was too 
evident that Louis had already ceased to feel the 
gravity of the situatien from which he had been 
rescued. The debt he owed his brother seemed 
but a trifle, easily to be discharged, though he had 
absolutely nothing but his stipend to depend upon. 
Victor felt, however, that he could say no more upon 
the subject just then, and they dropped it by mutual 
consent. 

Near their own door they were met by Tom 
Howard, bearing an invitation from Mrs. Beverley. 

‘‘T know what is in it,” he said, ‘‘and have pro- 
mised to take back an answer. You will say ‘ Yes,’ 
won't you? Hurrah!” 

Victor had opened the letter and was reading it. 
Tom had been very much afraid that he would decline 
the invitation ; but the look of pleasure upon Victor’s 
face as he put it down led him to a different conclu- 
sion, and he gave vent to his satisfaction in the above 
exclamatio.1. 

‘““Yes,”’ Victor said; ‘‘ yes, I will go, and you also, 
Louis, will you not? It will be very pleasant.” 

“Hurrah!” he exclaimed again; ‘I said you 
would.” 

‘“‘Did anybody say the contrary ?”’ Victor asked. 
“Ne.” 

“Did anybody express a doubt?” 

‘“T hardly know; I fancied—” Tom replied, with 
some awkwardness and hesitation; ‘‘ but I have no 
right to fancy for other people.” 

‘Whom do you mean by other people ?”’ 

Tom was silent. ‘It does not signify,” he said, 
at length. ‘‘ Other people will be very glad to hear 
that you are coming. I think I will go back at 
once and tell them so.” 

“Yes,” said Victor. 

They both seemed anxious that there should be 
no delay in returning an answer; but Tom did not 
want to leave his friend so soon. 

“Come with me.” he said. 

“T think I will,’ Victor replied ; ‘‘ there is a great 
deal to be done at this time of the year at Mulberry 
Lawn. Perhaps I can be of use.” 

“Of course youcan,” said Tom. ‘I remember 
last year how busy we all were with the turkeys and 
pheasants and all sorts of good things, packing them 
and sending them to the clerks and people at the 
counting-house; and lots of beef and mince-pies to 
the warehousemen. And then there was the meat 
and flour and things for the poor in Joan’s district. 
You helped her with that. You went to all her 
houses with her, and made lists of things wanted, 
and copied them out I don’t know how many times. 
I was afraid you were not going to do anything of 
the sort this Christmas.” 

“T have been very much occupied lately,”’ Victor 
said, ‘‘but I shall have more leisure now. It may 
not be yet too late to give some assistance.” 

They walked on rapidly together, talking as they 
went, Tom Howard feeling elated at the success of his 
mission—a success which he had not ventured to 
anticipate, and could not yet understand. 

“T have brought an answer,” he said, entering 
the room in which the Beverleys were sitting, while 
Mr. Darville was taking off his coat in the hall. 

‘Where is it?” 

“Tt’s a verbal one.” 

‘Yes or no?”? Miss Beverley asked, with an im- 
patience which she did not like to betray. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you speak out, Tom?” 





“Yes,” said Darville, presenting himself at the 
door. ‘‘ Yes, we shall be only too happy.” 

‘“‘T said I would bring him,” said Tom; ‘but I 
did not, after all. He brought himself; he offered 
to come before I had said anything.” 

There was just a little feeling of shyness at first, 
perhaps, between Victor and his friends, but it soon 
passed away. Tom was so happy and so effusive 
that it was impossible not to yield to his genial 
humour. Victor had no longer any fear on his 
brother’s account to torture him, and fell naturally 
into his old way with his old friends; and as for 
Joan, she persuaded herself that if he had appeared 
at all strange to her, and had seemed to neglect her, 
there must have been a reason for it; at all events, 
it was past and done with, and she could not think 
about it or trouble herself with itnow. He was just 
as he had always been to her, and that was sufficient. 
So they passed a very pleasant evening together; 
and the district visiting book was brought out, and 
Victor and Joan sat at the table, shoulder to shoulder, 
making out the lists as they had done last Christmas, 
and the Christmas before that, and thinking that 
when the next Christmas came they should have, 
perhaps, a separate distribution of their own to 
make; and each knew what was in the other’s 
thoughts; though how they managed to do so it might 
be difficult to show on scientific principles, and diffi- 
cult for any one to understand who has not had 
experience of the same kind as theirs. 

‘‘'When shall you go your rounds?” Victor asked, 
after the lists were completed. 

Joan was not tied to a day or an hour. 

““Tf Saturday will do,” Victor suggested. 

“Oh, yes; Saturday will do.” 

a can come away early on Saturday and go with 
you.” 

“Yes,” said Tom ; “and I’ll carry the basket.” 

‘We must have a better man than you to carry 
the basket,”’ said Victor. ‘I'll tell young Raffage to 
come and help, at all events.” 

It was a bright, clear night when Darville took 
his departure. Joan followed him to the door, to 
look up at the stars, and lingered for a moment on the 
steps. There was not a cloud anywhere in the sky ; 
it had been a gloomy, showery day, but all was now 
quiet and serene. ‘'om went to the gate to open it, 
and did not look back. 

‘How pleasant it is!’’ said Joan. 
like winter.” 

‘No, not at all like winter now. 
so happy!” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘and so am I. But, Victor, 
what was it that kept you away so long? Why were 
you so—strange?”’ 

‘IT can’t tell you,” he answered. 

“Tt was not my fault?” she asked, apprehen- 
sively. 

‘“No,” he replied. ‘‘No, no, you know it was 
not. Do not fancy that.” 

‘‘Nor yours, I am sure?” 

‘* No—nor mine.” 

‘¢ What was it, then?” 

“‘T cannot tell you,” he repeated. 

‘You will tell me some day?” 

“‘T cannot even pr-mise that,” he said. 
will trust me, will you not?” 

‘**But some day?” she said again. She did not 
want to know all his secrets, but she liked to think 
of that ‘‘some day,” and to repeat the words. 


“Not at all 


J Joan, Iam 


“You 
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‘‘No,” he answered; ‘I don’t think I shall ever 
tell you; it is another man’s secret, don’t you see? 
You will be satisfied to let me keep it, won’t you?” 

‘“‘T shall be satisfied with everything you say or 
do,” she answered, placing her hand in his, and 
looking up into his face with perfect confidence. 
There was no longer even the shadow of a cloud 
between them now—at least, they thought so. 





THE BLACK FOREST. 
BY JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
VI.—ITS INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENTS (continued), 


N mountainous districts one scarcely expects to find 
cotton-mills. Tall chimneys, such as are familiar 
to the inhabitants of Lancashire and Yorkshire, are 
not looked for in rocky dells; yet they find their way 
into picturesque spots, as travellers along some of 
our northern railways know well enough. Among 
the Vosges Mountains, too, on the road to Ban de la 
Roche, we lately saw them putting in an appearance ; 
and even in the depths of the Black Forest cotton 
manufactories are found. There was, in the tenth 
century, a famous Benedictine Abbey at St. Blasien, 
on the way from Freiburg to Albbruck. It is now 
turned into a factory. Where monks once chanted 
their services, may now be heard the whirl of spinning- 
jennies ; and five or six hundred hands are employed 
in manufacturing cotton. Fire-arms are likewise 
made in the village. Thus the march of mechanical 
civilisation penetrates into the recesses of forests, 
and climbs up into the bosom of the everlasting hills. 
But besides the industry of manufacture, there is 
the industry of commerce. Trade, wholesale and 
retail, is an essential element in modern civilisation ; 
and though it exists amongst the people of the Black 
Forest in a lesser degree than in some other parts of 
Germany, it is worth while to look at it for a moment. 
There is a considerable export trade of timber and 
timepieces, as already noticed ; beyond that, perhaps, 
the goods sent to other markets do not amount to 
much, but as the people do not produce all the 
modern necessaries of life, they require many things 
which can be obtained only by importation. 

Round about the Black Forest are a few large 
marts of merchandise, as Carlsruhe and Freiburg, 
Heilbronn and Stuttgart. Strasburg must also be a 
source of supply. Trains, laden with all kinds of 
stores, find their way into the recesses of the country, 
and thus increase and reward the industrial activity 
of the population: First-rate shops are not found 
within the circle formed by the belt of cities just 
named. There is, indeed, as intimated in a former 
paper, scarcely anything beyond a village within this 
outer circle. The Harz can number several towns, 
but not so with its sister country. You plunge into 
the interior, and are everywhere surrounded with a 
peasant population, if there be any population at all. 
But in the village shops, especially those frequented 
by tourists, there are both scanty and abundant 
stores; the exhibition of books, tracts, and engray- 
ings for sale is conspicuous. The books intended 
for the native population are of an inferior class. 
The paper is very coarse, the printing very bad, 
and the whole appearance very unattractive. The 
tracts, in this respect, are even worse, and the 
engravings are most unartistic. The popular litera- 
ture of a low order consists of sensational stories, 


absurd legends, and manuals for Roman Catholics, 
full of prayers to saints and cabalistic charms, many 
of them incredibly superstitious. 

In addition to the regular shops, there are in 
watering-places, especially Baden-Baden, well fur- 
nished stalls and bazaars of various descriptions, 
especially those belonging to dealers in glass, jew- 
ellery, and ornamental wares. The Bohemian cos- 
tume, assumed by some of the sellers, points to the 
country whence have come the beautiful and tempt- 
ing articles exhibited for sale. 

Innkeeping is a common employment throughout 
Germany. Many of the innkeepers are large capi- 
talists, but their scale of importance admits of many 
degrees. At Baden-Baden there are magnificent 
hotels, where every European luxury is at the com- 
mand of the visitor. There aro also hotels of a second 
class, more moderate in their charges, sufliciently 
comfortable for any one not fastidious. Even in 
Triberg there is now a handsome building, with 
modern conveniences and luxuries, which can accom- 
modate tourists after the same fashion as in Switzer- 
land. When you get out of the beaten track, you 
must put up with German arrangements and German 
fare, but generally the beds are clean, the food 
wholesome, and the landlords and landladies civil. 
Judging from the number of Wirthschafts that one 
passes, a good many men and women must be em- 
ployed in hostelry duties, whatever may be the protit 
realised. It may be noticed that the better class of 
hotel-keepers have formed an association for the pro- 
motion of interests in common, and lists of these may 
be seen posted up in the entrance-hall of the larger 
houses. Nor should pensions be overlooked. ‘They 
are established in the watering-places, and afiord 
board and lodging on exceedingly moderate terms. 
The Germans are a frugal people, and in travelling 


spend less than our countrymen, but the proprietors 


of establishments in which they are entertained 
manage to make a profit out of their very modest 
charges. The Biergarten is an appendage to a large 
town, and must not be looked for in a village. Its 
accompanying entertainments are also absent, but in 
the Schwarzwald, where there are waterfalls or 
magnificent prospects, there are sure to be also pro- 
visions for coffee and other refreshments, with stalls 
for the sale of minerals and photographs. 

State institutions provide employment for a large 
number of persons; officials abound. Circumlocution, 
carried in England, some think, to excess, goes much 
further on the Continent. Railways and steamboats, 
as well as the post and the telegraph, are in the 
hands of the Government, and they are provided 
with codes of regulations containing precise and ela- 
borate rules which give unnecessary trouble; they 
create, however, employment for additional hands. 
Mr. Howitt lived many years in the Duchy of Baden- 
Baden, and he gives an amusing account of the 
inconvenience he was put to by the Government 
system of conveying parcels. He says, ‘‘a parcel 
must be wrapped in a certain way. It must have so 
many seals upon it. Its contents and value must be 
written outside. If of one weight it must go by one 
conveyance; if of another by a second; if of another 
by a third. It must, under certain circumstances, be 
wrapped in an oil-cloth. Failing any of these tor- 
malities it cannot go. It is returned, or sent from 
one office to another till more time is consumed 
than is necessary to take it to its destination. 





A title-deed was sent to him from England 
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to be executed. He executed it in proper time, 
returned it the same day in what he thought was 
the most expeditious and legal manner. ? Two months 
afterwards a letter was received complaining that the 
deed had not arrived ; it had been lying all the time 
in an office belonging to the Rhine company, which 
dared not forward it because it belonged to the 
packet-post department, and could not be transferred 
from the one to the other without being returned to 
the original sender, and who he was the officials did 
not know. One can imagine the work occasioned by 
such methods of doing things. We had a small 
parcel sent us by post during our stay in the Duchy, 
and when it arrived, sealed, according to order, it 
could not be delivered without a personal inter- 
view with the postmaster, and the production of our 
passport. : ; ; , 
We have just mentioned railways in connection 
with Government. It isimportant to notice in relation 
to them, that they are not only sources of revenue, but 
means of increasing trade andcommerce. The Black 
Forest line is most valuable in this respect. It 
facilitates the transport of goods produced in the 
interior, and of important articles needed for general 
use. Tho distance between Offenberg to Singen, 
extending by the Rhine valley to 149 miles, is re- 
duced under 94. And present advantages are not 
alone to be considered. When the St. Gothard Rail- 
way is finished, the Black Forest will probably 
become the great highway between North-western 
Europe and Italy. 
There are no industrial employments more im- 
portant than that of schoolmaster. In the Duchy of 








Baden, and therefore in the Black Forest, school- 
masters are numerous, as in other German States. 
Their pay is small and their work hard. In rural 
districts the masters have to keep their schools open 
from six in the morning until an hour before noon, 
which is the time for dinner,—the midday meal. In 
the afternoon, allowing for an interval of play, the 
children go to work in the fields with their fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers. During winter, 
the school is open almost all day, and the pupils are 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing, 
accomplishments which are not carried very far, and 
which generally leave the lower classes quite incapa- 
ble of appreciating and enjoying the best German 
literature. Education of this limited kind is compul- 
sory throughout the Baden-Baden dominions. ‘The 
same may be said of the kingdom of Wurtemberg. 
Every child between seven and fourteen years of age 
must go to school, and every district of thirty 
families has a school and a teacher provided for every 
ninety children. In the State schools of Germany 
there are hymns sung and prayers said, but the sys- 
tem does not include any theological teaching. 
Religious instruction is devolved upon the parish 
clergy. As the dominant religion in Baden-Baden 
is Roman Catholic, most of the children of the Black 
Forest are in the hands of the priests. With respect 
to the Wurtemberg circle of the Black Vorest, the 
Lutherans are more than double the number of 
Romanists ; we may add that of 3,564,199 florins set 
apart in the Wurtemberg budget of 1873-4 “ for 
church and school,” the major part was expended in 
the support of the various religious bodies. 





THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. 


BY JULES VERNE, 


CHAPTER IX.—?P. P. C. 


HE situation was indeed serious. What could 

poor Max do, he whose hours were already 

numbered, and whose last night might have come 
with the setting sun ? 

He did not sleep for an instant, not from the dread 
of never awaking, as Herr Schultz had said, but 
because his heart was too full of thoughts of Frank- 
ville and of the impending catastrophe. 

‘What shall I attempt?” he thought to himself. 
“To destroy that gun? Blow up the tower it stands 
on? How could I manage it? Escape! Escape 
when my room is guarded by a couple of giants? 
And then suppose I could get away from Stahlstadt 
before the 13th of September, how could I help them? 
To be sure, if not our beloved city, I might at least 
save the inhabitants. I might fly to them shouting 
‘Escape! escape without delay! You are in danger 
of perishing by fire and steel! Fly all of you for 
your lives!’ ” 

Then Max’s thoughts passed into another channel. 

“‘That villain, Schultz!” he thought. ‘Even ad- 
mitting that he has exaggerated the destructive effects 
of his shell, and that he cannot really fire the whole 
town, it is very certain that with a single shot he can 
burn a considerable part! It’s a frightful machine 
he has invented, and notwithstanding the distance 
between the two towns, it will easily send the pro- 
jectile over it! The speed, too, must be twenty 
times superior to any hitherto obtained. Something 





| mummy ! 


like ten thousand yards, or nine milesasecond! It’s 
actually a third of the speed of the earth in its orbit! 
Is it possible? Oh, if only that horrible gun would 
blow up at their first shot! But there is no hope of 
that, for the metal of which it is made will stand 
anything. How exactly the wretch knows the 
position of Frankville. Without going out of his 
den, he can point his cannon with mathematical pre- 
cision, and, as he said, the shell will undoubtedly fall 
in the very heart of the city. How can the unhappy 
inhabitants be warned?” 

Max had not closed an eyelid when day dawned. 
He then rose from the bed, on which he had tossed 
in feverish restlessness. ‘‘ Come,” he said to himself, 
‘it will be for another night. As this executioner 
means to spare me suffering, he no doubt will wait 
till sleep, getting the better of my anxiety, has over- 
powered me. Andthen! What sort of death can 
he have in store for me? Does he think of killing 
me with some decoction of prussic acid whilst. I sleep ? 
Will he introduce some of that earbonic acid gas, 
which he has at his command, into my room? Will 
he not rather use it in a liquid state, such as he has 
in his glass shells, when its sudden return to a 
gaseous state produces a hundred degrees of frost ? 
And the next day, instead of ‘me,’ instead of this 
strong, well-constituted body, so full of life, there 
will be nothing but a dried, frozen, shrivelled 
Oh, the savage! Well, well, if it must 
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be so, let my heart be frozen and my life wither 
away in that unbearable atmosphere, if only my 
friends, Dr. Sarrasin, his family, Jeannette—my 
little Jeannette—may be saved! But to effeet that 
I must escape. Well, escape I will!” 

As he uttered these words, Max, though he be- 
lieved himself locked into his room, instinctively laid 
his hand on the handle of the door. 

To his great surprise it opened, and he went down 
as usual, and out into the garden, where he was 





accustomed to walk. 

‘CAG. he 
thought, ‘Iam a 
prisoner in the 
Central Block, 
though not in my 
room. That’s 
something in my 
favour!” 

However, no 
sooner was Max 
outside, than he 
saw that, though 
apparently free, he 
in reality could not 
make a step with- 
out being escorted 
by the two per- 
sonages who an- 
swered to the his- 
toric, or rather 
prehistoric names 
of Arminius and 
Sigimer. 

He had often 
wondered, when 
he met them about 
the place, what 
could be the duty 
of those two huge 


men in grey 
cloaks, with their 
bull necks, her- 


culean muscles, 
dark red _ faces, 
bristling with thick 
moustaches and 
bushy whiskers. 
He now knew 


what that duty 
was. They were 
the executioners 


of Herr Schultz’s 
darkest deeds, THE 
who, for the pre- 

sent, were acting as his body-guard ! 

These two giants never let him out of their sight, 
lying at the door of his room, and dogging his steps 
when he walked in the park. The formidable array 
of revolvers and daggers which each carried in his 
belt rendered hopeless any attempt to escape from 
them. 

With all this they were as dumb as fish. 

Max tried, in a diplomatic way, to get up a con- 
versation with them, but only received a ferocious 
glare in reply. Even the offer of a glass of beer, 
which he had some reason to suppose irresistible, 
was made in vain. After observing them for fifteen 
hours, he discovered that they had one weakness, 
only one—a pipe, which they took the liberty of 





smoking close at his heels. This single weakness 
Max determined to turn to account. How he did 
not know, he could not even imagine, but he had 
vowed to escape, and nothing should«be neglected 
that could in any way assist him. 

Time was pressing. What was to be done? 

At the least sign of rebellion or flight, Max was 
sure of receiving a couple of bullets in his head. 
Even supposing they missed, he was still in the 
centre of a triple fortified line, guarded by a triple 
row of sentinels. 

Aceording to his 
custom, the former 
pupil of the Cen- 
tral School cor- 
rectly put the 
situation in the 
form of a mathe- 
matical problem. 

‘‘Given, a man 
guarded by two 
unscrupulous ruf- 
fians, individually 
stronger than he, 
and armed to the 
teeth. The man 
must first escape 
the vigilance of 
these warders. 
This done, he must 
get out of a forti- 
fied place, all the 
entrances to which 
are strictly watch- 
ed.” 

Max pondered 
this double ques- 
tion a_ hundred 
times, but always 
came to the con- 
clusion ‘ Which 
is impossible.” 
However, the gra- 
vity of his situation 
seemed to sharpen 
all his faculties of 
invention. Whe- 
ther chance alone 
gave the finishing 
touch or not would 
be difficult to say. 

It happened 
that the next day, 
as Max was walk- 
ing in the park, 
| his eyes fell on a shrub, the appearance of which 
instantly attracted him. 

It was a dull-looking, herbaceous plant, its leaves 
alternately oval, pointed, and double, with great 
red bell-shaped monopetalous flowers hanging by 
axillary stalks. 

Max had merely studied botany as an amateur, 
but it immediately occurred to him that this shrub 
had the characteristics of one of the Solanacex 
order. 

Quite at a venture, he gathered a leaf and slightly 
chewed it as he pursued his walk. He was not mis- 
taken. A feeling of heaviness in his limbs, accom- 
panied by a sensation of nausea, soon convinced him 
‘that he had close at hand a natural laboratory of 
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belladonna, that is to say, the most active of all 
narcotics. 

He strolled on until he reached a small artificial 
lake, which stretched away to the southern end of 
the park, and supplied a cascade, which, by-the-by, 
was evidently copied from that in the Bois de Bou- 
ogne. 

8 Where does the water of that cascade go to?” 
thought Max. 

It first flowed into the bed of a little river, which, 
after describing various turns and bends, finally dis- 
appeared at the 
limits of the park. 

There was evi- 
dently an outlet, 
and to all appear- 
ance the river es- 
caped by filling 
one of the subter- 
ranean channels 
which watered the 
plain beyond 
Stahlstadt. 

In this Max saw 
a gate of egress. 
It was certainly 
not a carriage way, 
but it was an open- 
ing. 
‘And suppose 
the channel is bar- 
red by an iron 
grating?” objected 
the voice of pru- 
dence. 

“Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have! 
Files weren’t made 
to gnaw away 
corks, and there 
are capital files in 
the laboratory!” 
80 answered ano- 
ther ironical voice, 
one that prompted 
daring resolves. 

In two minutes 
Max’s determina- 
tion was made. 
An idea—as it 
may be called— 
had darted into his 
mind, one that 
perhaps could not 
after all be carried 


out, but which he would attempt, if death did not | to death, that did not much matter. 


first overtake him. 








MAX’S ESCAPE, 


Max made use of this permission to live, and every 
day renewed hismanceuvre. He took care, of course, 
never to smoke the belladonna himself, and there- 
fore kept two packets of tobacco, one for his personal 
use, the other for daily show. His object was simply 
to arouse the curiosity of Arminius and Sigimer. 
Such confirmed smokers as these tivo ruffians wero 
sure soon to notice the shrub from which he took the 
leaves, imitate the operation, and try how they liked 
the mixture. 

This supposition was correct, and the result proved 
equal to his an- 
ticipations. 

On the sixth 
day, the eve of the 
fatal 13th of Sep- 
tember, Max, as 
he glanced care- 
lessly behind him, 
had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his 
guards collect a 
little store of the 
green leaves. 

An hour later, 
he observed that 
they were drying 
them at the fire, 
rubbing them in 
their great horny 
hands, and mixing 


them with their 
tobacco. They 
seemed already 


licking their lips 
in antic»pation. 
Was it Max’s 
intention merely to 
stupefy Arminius 
and Sigimer? No, 
that was not suffi- 
cient. Eluding 
their vigilance, he 
had still to pass 
down that stream, 
even if it should 
prove to be miles 
inlength. Buthe 
had arranged his 
plan. It was true 
there were nine 
chances in ten that 
he would perish ; 
but as he was al- 
ready condemned 


Evening came, with it the supper hour, afterwards 


He sauntered back towards the shrub with red|a walk. The inseparable trio took the way into the 
flowers, and gathered two or three leaves in such a | park. 


way that his guards could not fail to see him. 

Then, returning to his room, he quite openly dried 
these leaves before the fire, rubbed them in his hands 
to crush them, and mixed them with his tobacco. 


sur 


I 


away with him ? 
than he woul 
Sarrasin’s city. 


No, it was not likely, any more 


Without hesitating, without losing a minute, Max 


proceeded straight towards a building, standing 
alone, and which was no other than the workshop 
: where all the models were made. 
During the six following days, Max, to his extreme | bench outside, filled his pipe, and began to smoke. 
prise, woke up quite well every morning. Had | 
{err Schultz, whom he had not again seen and never | ready, sat down on a neighbouring seat and soon 
met in his walks, had he given up his plan of making 


He sat down ona 
Arminius and Sigimer, who had their pipes all 


were puffing away. 
The effects of the narcotic were not long in be- 


d relinquish that of destroying Doctor | coming visible. 


Before five minutes had passed the two clumsy 
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giants were yawning and stretching like bears in a 
cage. Their eyes grew dim, a dull sound was in 
their ears; their complexions changed from red to 
purple, their arms fell useless at their sides, their 
heads dropped on their breasts. 

The pipes slipped to the ground. | 

Finally, loud snoring, mingled with the twittering 
of the birds, who lived all the year round in the per- 
petual summer of the Stahlstadt park. 





Now was Max’s time. His impatience may be 
imagined when it is remembered that in the next 
night, at a quarter before midnight, Frankville, 
having been sentenced by Herr Schultz, would cease 
to exist. 

He darted into the workshop. It was a large 
building, a perfect museum of models, Hydraulic 
machines, locomotives, steam-engines, portable en- 
gines, suction pumps, boring machines, ships, ship 
machinery, in fact, the masterpieces would be too 
numerous to mention. It was a collection of models 
in wood of everything made in the Schultz manufac- 
tory since its foundation, and you may be sure that 
many cannon, torpedoes, and shells were -amongst 
them. 

The night was dark and favourable to the young 
Alsacian’s daring project. Besides accomplishing his 
escape he hoped to destroy the Stahlstadt Model 
Museum. 

How he longed to annihilate that huge Bull Tower, 
with its destructive cannon and all it contained; but 
it was useless to think of that. 

Max’s first care was to seize a little steel saw, fit 
for filing iron, which was hanging from a tool rack, 
and slip it into his pocket. Then taking a match 
from his box he struck it, set fire to a heap of draw- 
ings and slight fir-wood models, and rushed out. 

The fire spreading among all these inflammable 
materials increased with great rapidity, and flames 
speedily burst forth from every part of the building. 
The alarm-bell rang, the electric wire carried the 
news to every quarter of Stahlstadt, peals sounded, 
and firemen and engines hastened from all direc- 
tions. 

At the same moment Herr Schultz, whose presence 
was well calculated to encourage the workers, made 
his appearance. 

In a very few minutes the boilers were under pres- 
sure and the powerful pumps at work. But in spite 
of the deluges of water which fell on the walls and 
roofs, the fire gained force, and it was soon evident 
that all hope of mastering it must be given up. It 
was a grand and terrible spectacle. 

Crouched in a corner Max never lost sight of Herr 
Schultz, who cheered on his men asif assaulting a 
town. There was no necessity for giving a further 
helping hand to the fire. The Museum, standing as 
it did, alone in the park, would soon be entirely con- 
sumed. 

Herr Schultz, seeing that the building itself could 
not possibly be saved, suddenly shouted out: 

‘‘Ten thousand dollars to whoever will save model 
number 3175, from the glass case in the centre!” 

This was the very model of Schultz’s famous can- 
non, and he valued it above all other things in the 
Museum. 

To reach it, however, a person would be compelled 
to make his way through a deluge of sparks and 
falling wood, and an unbreathable atmosphere of 
dense black smoke. It was ten to one that he would 
escape with his life. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 


magnificence of Herr Schultz’s offer, no one answered 
to his appeal. 

At last a man presented himself. 

It was Max. 

‘¢T will go,” said he. 

“You!” exclaimed Herr Schultz. 

“Te, £t” 

“‘It won’t save you from the sentence of death pro- 
nounced against you, so don’t imagine it!” 


‘“‘T do not propose to avoid that, but to snatch your | 


precious model from destruction.” 

‘‘Go then,” answered Herr Schultz, ‘‘ and I swear 
that if you succeed the ten thousand dollars shall be 
faithfully made over to your heirs.” 

‘“‘T will depend on you for that,’”’ returned Max. 

Several of the Galibert apparatus were brought to 
him. . They were always at hand in case of fire, as 
they enabled men to venture into the densest smoke. 
Max had already made use of one when he tried to 
save from death Dame Bauer’s boy, poor little Carl. 

One of these was soon filled with air and placed on 
his back. He put the pincers on his nose, took the 
tube in his mouth, and darted into the smoke. 

‘©At last!’ said he. ‘This air wiil last for a 
quarter of an hour! Heaven grant that may be time 
enough!” 

As may be imagined, Max had not tho slightest 
intention of endeavouring to save Schultz’s cannon 
model. His life, every moment in dire peril, he 
made his way across the smoke-filled hall, amidst a 
shower of blazing brands and charred beams. Mer- 
cifully none of them touched him, and just as the roof 
fell in with a fearful crash, Max escaped at the oppo- 
site side of the building. 

To fly towards the stream, run along its banks till 
he reached the unknown opening and plunge in, was 
the werk of only a few seconds. 

The rapid current swept him along in a depth of 
seven or eight feet. He had no need to guide him- 
self, for the water bore him as straight as if he had 
held Ariadne’s clue. 

He soon found that he had entered a narrow chan- 
nel, a sort of pipe, quite filled by the overflow of the 
river. 

“* What can be the length of thistunnel?”’ thought 
Max. ‘Everything depends on that! If I do not 
pass through it in a quarter of an hour the air will 
fail and I am lost!” ; 

He maintained his coolness and presence of mind. 
Ten minutes passed, when suddenly he was driven up 
against some obstacle. 

This was an iron grating on hinges, barring tho 
way down the tunnel. 

“This is what I feared!” thought Max, simply. 

Without losing a moment he took the saw from his 
pocket, and set to work on the bolt of the staple. 

Five minutes’ labour did not loosen it, the grating 
remained obstinately closed. Already Max breathed 
with difficulty. There came a buzzing in his ears, the 
blood mounted in his head, he felt he would soon lose 
consciousness. 

He endeavoured, however, to make the most of the 
small quantity of air remaining, by taking breath as 
seldom as possible! Though half sawn through the 
bolt would not yield! 

At that moment the saw slipped from his hands. | 

Grasping the grating with both hands, he shook it 





with the despairing energy given by the instinct of 
self-preservation. 
The grating opened. The bolt had given way, and 
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the current carried onwards the daring Alsatian, 
nearly suffocated, yet still feebly struggling, as he 
inhaled the last particles of air in the reservoir! 

% % % % * 

The next day, when Herr Schultz’s men ventured 
into the ruins left by the fire, they searched in vain 
among all the débris and still smouldering cinders for 
any trace of human remains. It was therefore plain 
that the brave workman had fallen a victim. 

His daring act astonished none of his friends who 
had known him in the different workshops. 

The precious model was not saved, but the man 
who was acquainted with the secrets of the Steel 
King was dead. 

‘“‘T wished to spare him all suffering,” said Herr 
Schultz to himself, in his usual serene fashion. ‘At 
any rate, as I know not his heirs, I am saved ten 
thousand dollars!” 

Such was the only funeral oration pronounced by 
the philosophical professor over the supposed grave 
of our young Alsatian! 





ANEMONES IN THE AQUARIUM. 


LY A. LAWLER CURATOR OF THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


F all the lower 

creatures which 
‘live, and move, 
zand = have their 
cal being”’ in the great 
waters, none per- 
haps possess more 
interest tothe gene- 
ral observer than 
the family of Ac- 
tintade, familiarly 
known as the sea- 
} anemones, or, as 
the older writers 
and many fisher- 
men call them, sea- 
flowers. For a very long time, indeed, this interest- 
ing group of animals was classed in the vegetable 
kingdom, an error which their great resemblance in 
shape, colour, and variety to the choicest gifts of 
Flora more than partly excused, and which, at all 
events, explains the names given to most of the 
varieties, as, for instance, the ‘sea torch thistle,”’ 
the ‘studded sea-flower,” the ‘‘sea fig-marigold,” 
the “‘sea-carnation,” and many others. By this 
time, however, the sea-anemones have indisputably 
won their place in the higher order of creation, even 
if that place must needs be a humble one, for their 
animal characteristics are of a very rudimentary 
nature. 

A cylindrical body, composed more or less of mus- 
cular fibres, more or less elongate and capable of 
expansion and contraction; a very dilatable mouth, 
Opening in the middle of the upper end of this 
cylinder, and surrounded with one or more rows of 
tentacles, or feelers ; a nervous system, more or less 
susceptible to extraneous influences; powerful diges- 
tive organs; and singular powers of reproduction ; 
are the features which lift the sea-anemones from 
the vegetable to the animal kingdom. But though 
animals, in their beauty of form and colour they 
run almost an equal race with terrestrial flowers. 








One of the most splendid specimens of the group 
is the plumose anemone (Actinoloba dianthus), fre- 
quently met with in the North Sea and the deeper 
waters all round the coast, and brought in by the 
trawlers. Fully expanded, it rises erect to a height, 
when full grown, of from six to nine inches, with a 
diameter of about three inches, and its appearance 
then fully justifies a claim to its being considered 
pre-eminently the noblest of British anemones. Its 
colour, unlike that of the majority of the family, is 
confined to one particular line, though in different 
specimens this line will vary from a pure white to a 
dark mouse-colour, passing through successive stages 
of a delicate saffron, a deep yellow, a rich orange, 
and then to the still deeper colours. The graceful 
column is crowned with clusters of feather-like frills 
which cover the disc and overlap the sides in luxuriant 
profusion, giving the dianthus the appearance of a 
miniature palm-tree, the resemblance being perhaps 
heightened by the waving motion given to tho 
feathery tentacles by the slightest agitation of the 
water. The dianthus, when in the full glory of ex- 
pausion, seems, indeed, highly susceptible to the least 
movement around it, for even the passage of a shriinp 
through the water near it causes a responsive action 
on its part, in the instant closing, or rather with- 
drawal towards the centre of the disc, of the tentacles 
most exposed to the irritation. In a moment or two, 
however, they are again unfurled, though moro 
slowly than they were contracted, ready to be closed 
again on the next momentary shock. A similar 
action is observable in the sensitive plant (Animosa 
pudica), the fronds of which close and droop on being 
touched, and then slowly revive again on the plant 
being left to itself. This great susceptibility to out- 
side influences, even from little things, keeps the 
tentacles of the dianthus constantly on the move, 
whilst still greater shocks cause its entire collapse. 
Its handsome crest appears to shudder on all sides 
as the clusters of tentacles are withdrawn and folded 
into the least possible space, and then the graceful 
form shrinks and droops until what, a few moments 
before, was a tall and gorgeous “ sea-flower ” becomes 
an amorphous mass of unsightliness. Of the pretty 
column and the numberless tentacles nothing is left 
but a little heap of gelatinous fibres, as like as 
possible to an unpicturesque lump of putty on a 
glazier’s slab. A remarkable transformation, indeed, 
but effected by very simple means. 

The size of the anemone depends—subject, of 
course, to its age (and they live for years)—on the 
amount of water it absorbs, and this amount is regu- 
lated by its own will. If it desires to appear at its 
best, it distends itself with water. When it desires 
to shrink, the means of its borrowed glory is ejected 
and returned to the general store. 

This explanation, and the interesting phenomenon 
of the sea-anemone’s powers of expansion and con- 
traction, helps also to solve the problem of how it 
moves from one place to another, for, though it 
is generally stationary in its habits, and though 
apparently destitute of all means of locomotion, it 
is far from being a mere “stay at home.” When 
about to seek a fresh home it detaches its base from 
the rock or stone upon which it has hitherto flour- 
ished, and swells itself with water. It thus becomes 
almost as light as the volume of water it displaces, 
and the most gentle current or agitation is sufficient 
to impel it forward. Thus it travels onwards till it 
wishes to again fix itself, and then the process is 
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reversed. The anemone contracts, the water escapes, 
and it sinks to the bottom, where, as good or ill for- 
tune may betide it, it finds a better or worse resting- 
place. 

Nor is this the only means of locomotion the 
anemone possesses. For short journeys it has a 
readier method still, by simply detaching its base 
and allowing the force of gravity to do the rest. In 
other words, the little creature takes its chance of 
rolling or falling into a more suitable location. 
Failing the adoption of either of these two methods, 
it is able to reach a desired spot by another means, 
namely, by gliding along the face of a rock somewhat 
in the manner of a snail. Its hold on its original 
home is slightly relaxed, and the base of its column 
extruded in the direction towards which it wishes to 
proceed. The opposite portion of its column is then 
withdrawn, and slowly but surely the anemone makes 
its way forward. Its rate of progress is too slow to 
be perceptible to the eye, for, though it may on 
occasions travel more quickly, an anemone will some- 
times occupy two or three days in moving an inch. 
This rate of locomotion is not a rapid one, it is true, 
but then the anemone, if it can think at all, which 
is open to doubt, has other matters to think about 
than merely covering long distances. It is when it 
is ‘‘on the move” that it most often helps to fulfil 
the great demand to “‘increase and multiply,” for as 
it moves along tiny pieces of its body are broken 
away, which, minute and microscopic in size as they 
are, soon become nothing less than young anemones, 
with tiny tentacles of their own to wave, and tiny 
mouths of their own to fill. Like Moore’s Irish 
heart, that ‘‘indiguant breaks, to show that still she 
lives,” the anemone severs itself to perpetuate its 
race, but with this act of self-sacrifice its solicitude 
ends, and the baby anemone is left without hesitation 
to do the best it can alone. This singular form of 
reproduction is best observed when the anemone is 
passing across the glass of a tank, in which case a 
row of young ones may be seen marking the track 
taken by their parent—living records of a tedious 
and devoted journey. Other species of the family 
are oviparous, or egg-bearing, the ova being ex- 
truded from the mouth of the older anemone, which 
altogether has to answer for a good many purposes 
than that for which it is used by animals of a higher 
development. ‘The ova are roundish in shape, and 
are provided with vibratile cilia, enabling them to 
move through the water. After being flung from 
their parents they move about actively for several 
days, during which they undergo a slight modifica- 
tion in form. They ultimately relax their activity, 
and, absorbing the cilia, attach themselves to a shell 
or rock, passing through a series of forms, eventually 
arriving at maturity. In other instances the little ones 
are summarily shot, fully formed, but minute, from 
their parents’ mouths, being literally ‘‘ thrown on the 
world’’ one after another in succession; and still yet 
another means of reproduction is that known as ‘‘ sem- 
mation,” or budding, which occurs most frequently 
in those zoophytes having a stony skeleton, like the 
corals. It is, however, noticed in the case of the 
dianthus, specimens of which have been found with 
two or more infant animals springing from their 
sides near the base. ‘This anemone is known as the 
‘*sea-carnation,” possibly from its tendency to become 
a double ‘‘ flower,’”’ or from a fancied resemblance of 
its clusters of tentacles to the petals of the carnation, 
and its habit of rending itself to pieces is frequently 


illustrated. On a recent occasion a fine specimen of 
the dianthus was noticed undergoing the process of 
dismemberment, or rather disruption. In shifting 
from one piece of rock to another it was compelled 
to span a slight depression, and, with half its base 
on one rock and the remainder on the other, it had 
preferred to break in half rather than <omplete its 
passage. Thus, slowly, two healthy anemones, at 
first joined at the head, but subsequently divided, 
appeared where before one only had been. 

The part anemones fill in the economy of the ocean 
would seem to be to act in a small way as scavengers 
of the sea, for they do a useful, though a humble 
part of the work, in absorbing the particles of animal 
matter with which the water is more or less charged, 
and thus assist in promoting the well-being of all 
around them. ‘They derive their nourishment solely, 
in fact, from animal food, and in securing this their 
tentacles do good service. No sooner does a shrimp ora 
sand-hopper, or any of the smaller crustagea, come 
within the reach of these siren-like arms than they 
instantly close upon it, and, involved in the convolu- 
tions of hundreds of writhing feelers, the luckless 
adventurer is dragged with resistless force to the 
gaping mouth in the centre of the disk, through 
which it at once descends into the anemone’s stomach. 
Here the muscular lining does its work in extracting 
all the nutritive juices, and then, after a tardy pro- 
cess (lasting sometimes as long as twelve hours), the 
victim is disgorged by the same way as it entered, 
crushed into an irrecognisable mass. When roused 
by hunger, the larger anemones do not hesitate to 
grapple with higher game, for they have been known 
to envelope a large whelk and extract all the soft parts 
from the shell, and even the pugnacious soldier-crab 
has paid the penalty of too close acquaintance with 
these beautiful but ravenous “ flowers.” Though the 
anemones are thus not without means of defence, one 
or more species are also furnished with weapons of 
offence, notably the Sagartia parasitica, the Sagartia 
miniata, the S. bellis, and the Adamsia palliata. 

The name ‘‘Sagartian” is adopted from that of a 
section of the army of Xerxes, whose favourite mode 
of fighting was to lassoo their antagonists and drag 
them towards them to be put to death. The Sagar- 
tian anemones, when alarmed by the approach of an 
obnoxious intruder follow a similar plan. Their 
bodies swell, and a row of tiny excrescences appears 
close to the base; from these are extruded in 
masses white thread-like filaments, which, falling 
like a shower of tenacious mucus on its foe, paralyses 
its efforts, and leaves it a helpless victim. Little 
crabs, shrimps, and the smaller mollusks are covered 
with this death-dealing shower in a few seconds. 

Sea-anemones are found on nearly all parts of the 
British coasts, the species numbering between sixty 
and seventy. Some of the most beautiful come from 
the shores of Cornwall and Devonshire; but the 
rocks of nearly every sea-side town will yield num- 
bers of highly interesting specimens to ordinarily 
careful observers. Next to the dianthus, the Zealia 
crassicornis is, perhaps, the most handsome of them 
all. Unlike that !urdly “flower,” it grows to only 
two or three inches in height, but is, on the other 
hand, much larger in diameter, sometimes being from 
six to eight inches across. ‘The bodies vary in colour, 
ranging through all the most gorgeous hues 1magin- 
able, which the transparent tentacles, devoid, save, 
perhaps, of the slightest tint of colour, help to make, 





by contrast, the more effective. 
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The Anthea cereus, or ‘torch thistle,” is another 
fine variety, with medusa-like tentacles tipped with 
purple, which, by the way, are never withdrawn 
entirely from sight, as is the case with all other 
anemones. The smaller members of the family in- 
clude the Corynactis, bright, tiny little creatures 
which gleam in the water like gems. Some are 
coloured with the brightest of emerald greens, with 
purple tentacles ; others with a brilliant orange ; and 
others again with a rich ruby hue with white ten- 
tacles. These tiny creatures, even when expanded to 
the full extent, can be covered with a threepenny- 
piece, and, when contracted, are scarcely bigger than 
a pea; but they also follow the example of their 
larger brethren in the matter of reproduction, and, at 
certain times, stretching themselves until they tear in 
half, become two distinct animals. Of the many 
other varieties, which go to make up this interesting 
group of the animal kingdom, much might be said. 
Their beautiful gradations of colour, their innumer- 
able modifications of structure, more particularly as 
regards those important members, the tentacles, and 
their mode of life, all these help to make the sea- 
anemones objects which repay the closest study 
during a leisure hour at the Aquarium. 





ADVENTURES OF MADAME GODIN. 
MW ADAME GODIN DES ODONNAIS was the 


wife of a French astronomer associated with 
M. La Condamine, who, in 1745, was engaged in 
scientific observations in equatorial America. Rather 
than remain in Europe away from her husband she 
resolved to accompany him, and share his trials, and 
accordingly went to Quito, where for a time they 
lived happily together. But their tranquillity was 
destined to be abruptly disturbed, for M. Godin being 
summoned to Cayenne was compelled, by circum- 
stances beyond his control, to leave his wife behind. 
For sixteen long years he was unable to return to 
Quito, or even communicate with his anxious partner, 
every letter having miscarried en route; but an oppor- 
tunity occurring, he proceeded to the Amazons, with 
the intention of ascending the river, about two thou- 
sand five hundred miles, and then up one of its 
northern tributaries, and by a journey on foot 
through the forest, to reach his beloved. Scarcely, 
however, had he commenced his arduous undertaking 
when his health failed, and heart-broken he was 
obliged to relinquish a task for which he was consti- 
tutionally unfitted. 

And now commences the history of Madame 
Godin’s wonderful adventures. By some means or 
other a rumour reached her that a party was ascend- 
ing the Amazons, with the expectation of meeting 
her upon its upper banks, and, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of many friends, she at once resolved to 
depart from Quito, and plunge into the unknown 
solitudes before her, and brave any and every danger, 
in order to again embrace her husband. Her coura- 
geous spirit aroused the enthusiasm of her brother, who 
determined to join her, and when every preparation 
had been made, the party, numbering nine in all— 
viz., three females, two children, three men (one of 
whom was her brother), and Madame Godin her- 
self—started -a their memorable journey, amid 





the tears, good wishes, and heartfelt prayers of 
friends. 

Day after day they toiled through rocky passes, and 
descended the rugged slopes of the Ecuadorian 
Andes, now fording mountain torrents, halting while 
thunderstorms swept overhead, and the clouds dis- 
charged their tropical deluge of rain, and anon 
watching the gigantie condor floating with motionless 
wings at an elevation to which no other bird aspires ; 
listening to strange noises made by the several 
denizens of the forest, and ever on the alert for the 
Indians, whose unearthly whoop might at any time 
prove their death knell. Having reached a river 
flowing south, they descended with the current, and 
after a slow, though uneventful voyage, entered the 
vast expanse of the Amazons proper. The appearance 
of the yellow, fresh-water sea, with a gale of wind 
lashing its bosom into boisterous waves, inspired the 
company with awe and gloomy apprehensions. 
Hitherto their frail craft had glided upon an even, 
land-locked surface, the towering walls of trees on 
either hand sheltering them from the violence of the 
wind, but now a stout boat and skilful navigation 
were required, neither of which they possessed. 

Scarcely had they entered the Amazons when their 
inexperience nearly proved fatal, a sudden gust of 
wind causing their canoe to fill and go down, with 
the greater part of their provisions, themselves 
narrowly escaping a watery grave. The mission 
villages, where they had hoped to obtain succour, 
were found deserted, the Indians either having been 
decimated by small-pox or the dread of this awful 
scourge having led them to abandon .their homes and 
flee far into the interior. As their position grew 
daily more serious, it was resolved to make another 
attempt to reach some civilised settlement upon the 
banks of the river, although the chances of success 
were extremely doubtful, on account of innumerable 
islands, and their ignorance of the course of the 
Amazons. With any quantity of timber at hand, 
they constructed a raft, by lashing a number of logs 
together with vegetable ropes which hung from the 
branches of lofty trees, and after imploring the pro- 
tection of the Divine Being, they once more embarked, 
and pushing off from land drifted with the current 
among a labyrinth of channels, the verdant forest 
cliffs presenting an unbroken front, but so indiffer- 
ently had their means of conveyance been built that 
it soon came to grief, being dashed to pieces by a 
snag against which it had struck. Again the party 
escaped drowning, and forcing a path through the 
rank grass and reeds which fringe the shores of the 
river, they entered the dark forest, and endeavoured 
to proceed on foot. With clothes torn to shreds by 
thorns, they clambered over the roots of trees, and 
waded through dreary swamps, living upon wild nuts 
and berries, the stronger assisting the weaker, and 
all being animated by the cheerful disposition and 
indomitable perseverance of our heroine. But 
spouting rains by day, drenching dews by night, 
and a steamy sickening malaria at all times, coupled 
with want of nourishment, exposure, insect pests, 
and the fear of wild beasts and deadly reptiles, soon 
told upon the enfeebled band, and one after another 
succumbed to fever, till at last the unhappy Madame 
Godin stood alone, surrounded by the dead bodies 
of her relatives and friends, alone in the largest 
forest on the face of the globe, nearly three thousand 
miles from the Atlantic, without a hand to help, a 
word to cheer, or eye to pity ! 
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Overwhelmed with horror at her apparently hope- 
less condition, not knowing which way to turn, or 
what to do, she embraced the lifeless forms of those 
she loved, and, after several vain attempts to bury 
them, sank exhausted to the ground, and for two days 
gave way to uncontrollable anguish of heart and 
soul. The marvel is how she could survive such an 
accumulation of disasters, but, possibly, prolonged 
weeping relieved her system, and the instinct of self- 
preservation was awakened. Plucking the worn-out 
shoes off one of the dead, she partly shielded her 
torn and bleeding feet, and again commenced her un- 
certain wanderings, ever incurring the risk of being 
crushed to death by falling trees and branches, of 
being attacked by some loathsome boa or alligator, 
or bitten by a poisonous snake. After sunset she 
could hear the roar of the ferocious jaguar, the yell 
of monkeys, the hiss of serpents, and jecring croak 
of the frogs, while night-birds: piped a mournful 
requiem, and the. whip-poor-will made the arched 
forest re-echo with his plaintive notes. Naked and 
hungry, she still toiled on, stopping to rest when 
weary, when sometimes she would be lulled to sleep 
by the din of heaven’s artillery, and streams of water 
pouring through the foliage above would lave her 
parching skin. Day after day her spectre-like form 
glided under fair plants, beautiful ferns and lofty 
palms, and now and then a flash of sunlight through 
a rift in the emerald canopy would reveal how 
much her once beautiful form had shrunken, and 
how deeply her lovely expressive eyes were sinking. 
Still onwards! forwards! and ever crying from Mer 
inmost soul, ‘‘Save me! Oh, my God, save me!” 
till, on the ninth day, she heard a noise which 
sounded like the paddling of a canoe. Cheer up, 
Madame Godin! Do not turn sick and faint now! 
If your heart continues beating like this it will soon 
come to a dead stop! Hark! some voices are near- 
ing; surely your prayers are about to be answered ! 
Now for it, brave French lady! Even death at the 
hands of a savage is preferable to this terrible living 
death; but still, trust in God! And away she 
bounds, tearing through the matted undergrowth, 
not feeling even the thorns which gash her tender 
limbs, and reaching the river’s brink, where some 
Indians are startled by her apparition, she throws 
herself upon their mercy. 

The poor red men were touched with compassion at 
her appearance, and readily complied with her request 
to be conducted to the nearest mission, though it 
was several days distant. Eventually she reached 
the village, where care was taken of her until 
she was well enough to continue her journey. Her 
voyage down the rest of the Amazons was attended 
with considerable delay, risk, and exposure ; but in 
the good providence of God she was once again re- 
stored to her devoted husband, for whom she had 
braved and suffered so much, and after nineteen 
years of separation, they met to part no more until 
their Maker should call them to Himself. 

At their earliest opportunity, M. and Madame 
Godin returned to France, where their declining 
years were spent in well-earned comfort and repose, 
the sympathy and love of a large circle of friends, 
in a manner, compensating for the sufferings they 
had endured. It is asserted that Madame Godin 
could never speak of her journey from Quito to 
Amazonia without intense agitation, and, consi- 
derately, the subject was never alluded to in her 
presence. 





An O11 Fable Re-told, 


ONcE on a time, when birds talked Greek, 
And poets often heard them speak, 

A sweet-voiced lark, with feathery crest, 
Deep in a cornfield built her nest ; 

And so it chanced, when autumn suns 
The golden grain had perfected, 

Fledged were Cassita’s little ones, 

And growing restless in their bed. 


Forth when she fared to quest their food, 
She bade them all be still and good,’ 
And notice well whatc’er occurred, 
teporting all they saw or heard. 


Soon came the farmer and his son. 
Said he, ‘‘ These ears are full and white, 
Tis time that harvest were begun ; 
Go quickly, then, our friends invite, 
Tell them their help we fain would borrow, 
And bid them come at dawn to-morrow.” 


They went their way: Cassita came, 
And found her brood in doleful frame : 
‘*Oh, mother, mother dear,” they cry, 
‘*Make haste, we pray thee ; let us fly. 
"Tis certain that to-morrow morn 
Their friends are asked to reap the corn.” 


** Nay, trouble not,” said she, ‘* my dears ; 
Groundless and premature your fears ; 
For if the harvesting depends 
Not on the farmer but his friends, 
To-morrow will not see them come, 
Nor we be forced to shift our home.” 


Next day she goes on quest again : 
The farmer waits, and waits in vain : 
Bright shines the sun ; but all for nought, 
For still no reaper-friends it brought. 


Then to his boy again he spoke : 
** Our friends are sadly lazy folk ; 
No doubt our cousins and our neighbours 
Would come to help us in our labours ; 
So go to them, and give them warning 
To come betimes to-morrow morning.” 


This, too, the trembling brood report. 
Their mother bids them cease from worry ; 
** Cousins,” she said, ‘‘ are not the sort 
To come and work in such a hurry ; 

Yet mind you keep an open ear, 
And recollect what next you hear.” 


Away she flew ; the farmer came; 
Quoth he, ‘‘I find they’re all the same, 
A cousin ’s faithless as a friend : 

Let’s go and get us sickles two, 
That’s one for me and one for you, 
And thus ourselves the matter end ; 
For if to-morrow we begin, 

We soon shall have the harvest in.” 


Cassita hears ; says she, ‘‘ No doubt 
The time’s arrived for clearing out ; 
For, as the master told his son, 
Harvest will straightway be begun, 
Since now they seek not help elsewhere, 

Sut undertake their own affair.” 


Cc. W. BINGHAM. 
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Sin Bartle FrerE.—In reading the criticisms upon Sir 
Bartle Frere, who had the difficult task of deciding as to war 
without consulting with the Government at home, we are struck 
with the parallel position in which another Indian statesman 
found himself. In the ‘‘ Life of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone,” we are told that ‘‘he hesitated for awhile whether the 
time had not arrived when he should commence hostilities, and 
order an attack on the prince (Bajee Rao, the Peshwa of the 
Mahrattas) in his palace ; but motives of humanity, and regard 
for the unoffending inhabitants of a great city threatened with 
assault, supported the public considerations which made the 
Resident avoid the commencement of actual war without the 
direct authority of his Government. At the same time the 
general — in both camps was that war was resolved 
upon by the Peshwa, and delay would only enable him to 
carry it on with more perfect preparation.” His decision to 
attack the Peshwa saved India. 


Toe Orp Arctic Snip ResoLtvuTE.—The good old ship 
Resolute, well known in the heroic story of Arctie discovery and 
exploration, has been broken up for firewood by order of the 
officials at the Admiralty. Various appeals were made to save 
the ship, and to have her moored at Greenwich as a training- 
ship. Mr. John Barrow, whose name recalls old days at White- 
hall of better naval spirit, wrote thus :—‘‘ Independent of her 
having done good service in the Arctic seas, in search of 
Franklin, under the command of two highly distinguished 
officers, the late Sir Horatio Austin, kK.c.B., and the late Sir 
Henry Kellett, K.c.B., there is a remarkable history attached 
to her. It will be remembered that after being abandoned in 
the ice she drifted 1,200 miles, and was picked up by Captain 
Buddington, of the American whale ship George Henry, pur- 
chased and fitted out by the American Government, who sent 
her to England, under Captain Harstein, and presented her to 
the Queen on December 16th, 1856, her Majesty having gone 
on board, with the lamented Prince Consort and several mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, at Cowes, and received her at the 
hands of Captain Harstein. An interesting engraving com- 
memorative of the event, from a picture painted by Mr. Simpson, 
was published by Messrs. Colnaghi. It would be but a poor 
compliment to the United States, which so nobly and generously 
aided in the search, to break her up.” An appeal of this kind 
might have been of use if made to naval lords, but was not 
understood by a ‘‘man of business.” A portion of the timber 
was saved, however, to make a table for the White House at 
Washington, 


An OLp AtstTRrALIAN Cotontst.—In May of this year the 
death was announced at Adelaide of Mr. George Fife Angas, well 
known for nearly forty years in the city of London as a mer- 
chant and a shipowner, and equally well known for his connec- 
tion with the colonisation of South Australia. Mr. Angas was 
born at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the Ist of May, 1789. He 
identified himself during the early years of his busy life with 
several religious and philanthropic institutions, more particu- 
larly the establishment of Sunday-schools and sailors’ societies. 
He also originated the National and Provincial Bank of England. 
In founding and colonising South Australia he was the leading 
spirit. He established the South Australian Company, the 
Bank of South Australia, and the Union Bank of Australia, 
and was chairman of the London boards of direction of all 
these companies until he resigned on leaving England to settle 
in South Australia in 1850. Elected a member of the first 
Tepresentative Parliament in that colony, he continued to sit 
there for many years, and only gave up his seat in the Legisla- 
tive Council when declining health induced him to retire to his 
country seat at Lindsay Park. Here he continued to take an 
active interest in public and private business affairs to the last. 


Canon BEapon, rie Crnrrnarran.—Authentic cases of 
longevity to a hundred years and upwards are few and far 
between, simply because no legal registry of births existed so 
long ago. In this instance the Rey. Canon Beadon, of North 
Stoneham, was proved by documentary evidence to have reached 
the age of 1014 years when he died in June, 1879. He was born 
in London in 1777 at the close of the year, and succeeded his 
father at the rectory of the above parish, near Southampton, in 
1811, where he officiated for sixty-eight years, respected by all 
his parishioners, and beloved by a numerous circle. Besides 

eing aman of sound constitution, the even tenour of his life, 


and the healthy situation of his church and the surrounding 
country, no doubt conduced to his great longevity. Indeed 
there are few places in Englaxd that can compare with St. 
Nicholas Church at North Stoneham in these respects. Although 
not more than four miles from the northern suburbs of South- 
ampton, it is environed with a noble park and gigantic trees, 
combining the charms of rural scenery and seclusion. Here he 
entered upon his duties with a genial disposition, and was a 
patron of the youthful games among the boys of his rectory. 
Only last summer the venerable clergyman was seated beneath 
an oak-tree planted by himself when he first assumed office, 
deeply interested in a cricket match played on his grounds. He 
was also a lover of horticulture, and sent to the local exhibi- 
tions choice plants of his own rearing. He likewise took an 
active part in all useful institutions, and was chairman and 
founder of the Southampton Savings Bank. When he reached 
his 100th year the town council presented an address to him, 
and the Queen, then at Osborne, sent him a letter. Thusa 
true instance is entered on the roll of centenarians. His expe- 
rience, when asked the secret of longevity, was summed up 
sententiously in the advice, ‘‘ Don’t worry, don’t coddle.” He 
spent much time in the open air, and it is said rarely wore an 
overcoat till past his ninetieth year. He was Canon and Chan- 
cellor of Wells Cathedral. 


Two THomsons.—Professor Rutherford, of Edinburgh, has 
for a long period been engaged in experiments on living animals 
to test the effect of certain drugs on the secretion of bile. On 
one occasion, on reading a report of his researches before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Sir Wyville Thomson was in the 
chair, and gave his opinion that ‘‘if a man in a public position 
felt that he had knowledge and nerve sufficient to perform these 
experiments, for lessening the suffering and prolonging the lives 
of men, even though they should involve a certain amount of 
suffering to the lower animals, he was not only entitled, but was 
bound to perform them.” On another occasion Sir William 
Thomson, the President of the Society, was in the chair. He 
did not deem it right to interfere at the time, but on the follow- 
ing day published a protest in these terms: ‘‘ As chairman, I 
did not feel that I had the right to express my opinion that 
experiments involving such torture to so large a number of 
sentient and intelligent animals are not justifiable by either the 
object proposed or the results obtained or obtainable by such: 
an investigation as that described by Professor Rutherford. 1 
feel this opinion very strongly after many years’ serious con- 
sideration of the general question of the advisableness or justi- 
fiableness of experiments involving cruel treatment of the lower 
animals. My presence without protest might seem to imply 
that I approved of the experiments which were described.” 


Gas CompANrEs’ Prorits.—During the recent discussion of 
the exorbitant charges and unfair accounts of the gas companies, 
an analytic chemist made the following statement : ‘‘A ton of 
gas-coal at Newcastle costs about 5s. 6d., and the gas companies 
get out of it about as follows :—9,500 feet of gas, at 3s. 9d., 
£1 15s. 74d.; one chaldron coke and breeze, 9s.; ten gallons 
tar, at 14d., 1s. 8d.; ammoniacal liquor sufficient to make 6 lb. 
sulphate ammonia, 34d. ; total, £2 6s. 2d.” 


FEMALE VoTEs FoR MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT.—The peti- 
tion on which Mr. Courtenay founded his motion was as follows : 
‘*The humble petition showeth : That the exclusion of women 
otherwise legally qualified from voting in the election of Mem- 
bers of Parliament is injurious to those excluded, contrary to 
the principles of justice, and to that of the laws now in force 
regulating the election of municipal, parochial, and all other 
representative governments, Wherefore your petitioners humbly 
pray that your honourable House will pass a Bill to remove the 
electoral disabilities of women.” 


Tne SpessarT Forest.—Whoever wishes to get acquainted 
with the wildest German forest regions, let him visit the Spes- 
sart Forest. ‘The sportsman is delighted with its immense hunt- 
ing grounds, wherein still the wild boar and the stag are seen, 
and the draughtsman travelling through these solitary regions 
will find many a subject for his portfolio. The farmer, how- 
ever, is scarcely rewarded for his labour bestowed upon that sterile 
soil. The peasant of the Spessart district is poor. Rye and 
wheat grow badly upon the hard soil he ploughs. His family 
has to subsist almost entirely on potatoes. Were it not for the 





forest, how could he live ? What falls from the beech-trees sup- 
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plies him with the wood for his hearth, with the straw for his 
stable, with the manure for his field. His axe is more to him 
than the plough elsewhere. He uses it either for the Govern- 
ment or for the dealer in wood. The children are sent into the 
forest to gather bilberries, which they carry on their backs in 
baskets to a great distance, to be sold in towns. The want and 
continual struggle against hunger and cares have always been 
customary. We hear with regret that since the last severe win- 
ter there has been actual famine among these poor people of the 
Spessart Forest. A committee of relief exists at Aschaffenburg, 
and Mr. H. Krebs, assistant at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
would gladly receive and forward any help given in England. 


Mexico AND ITs INTERNATIONAL Exntpition.—An inter- 
national Exhibition is to be held in the city of Mexico in 
January, 1880. A circular from the Minister of Public Works 
announcing this says that ‘“‘ An international exhibition—the 
most proper means of bringing together the intelligent and 
enterprising men of all nations—must be favourable, by this 
mere fact, to the prosperity and development of the country, in 
so much as it will rectify the errors which are afloat regarding 
it, as well as because it will expand actual markets and open 
new ones to the products of Mexican agriculture and industry, 
thereby paving the way to the solution of the problem regarding 
the construction and operation of railways in Mexico; of the 
no less difficult one regarding colonisation, and of others which,; 
directly or indirectly, depend on these, and which embody the 
secret of the peace and prosperity of the Republic.” 


UNANIMITY OF JuRIES.—In a recent case in the Second 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Justice Manisty sent for a jury 
which had been absent for some hours, and told them that he 
was very sorry to learn that they believed there was no proba- 
bility of their being agreed upon a verdict. His lordship asked 
them to allow him to make a few observations on that subject. 
He then proceeded to tell them that the eonsequences of their 
being discharged without a verdict would be almost certain 
‘‘ruination” to one of the parties, if not to both. This 
inability to come to an unanimous verdict was a great evil, and, 
he feared, a growing evil, which would lead to a change in the 
law. It was « scandalous thing that a common jury in the 
City of London, composed of such respectable and intelligent 
persons as he saw before him, should not be able to agree upon 
the conclusion to be drawn from the evidence laid before them. 
He adjured them ‘‘ to give and take,” and see if they could not 
by that means arrive at unanimity. Thus admonished, the 
‘*twelve good men and true,” instead of retiring as they were 
invited to do, then and there, coram judiee, et coram populo, 
laid their heads together and ‘‘gave and took” to such good 
purpose, that in less than a minute, when the officer of the 
court inquired, ‘‘Are you agreed, gentlemen?” the response 
came promptly and unhesitatingly, ‘‘ We are. We find for the 
So with damages £20.” His lordship, having congratu- 
— them on their promptness, relieved them trom further 

uty. 


Music-Hatits.—While Mr. S. C. Hall was editor of ‘‘ Social 
Notes” he inserted an article which passed a severe sentence on 
modern music-halls. The new editors declared that they had 
been to a music-hall and found it very amusing. This is rather 
a strange verdict to give in a journal that was started fer the 
purpose of forwarding Temperance principles and reforming 
society. We should Tike to hear by what the editors were 
amused. In contrast to this it may be mentioned that some 
time ago the editor of a prominent literary journal sent a gentle- 
man round to all the Metropolitan music-halls, with orders to 
write an unbiassed description of all that he saw. The series of 
articles was advertised to appear, but when the Mss. came to 
hand the editor was obliged to confess that the description of 
what his commissioner had seen was totally unfit to place before 
his readers.— The Echo. 


A Sour AFrican Famity.—In the journal of a recent visit 
to Seuth Africa, by Isaac Sharp and other members of the 
Society of Friends, a remarkable family is mentioned, the 
founder of which was well known to Dr. Moffat in his early 
days—Andrew Murray (a Scotchman, we believe), who belonged 
to the Dutch Reformed Church in Africa. Isaac Sharp says :— 
** We reached Graaf Reinet, and were kindly met on the door- 
steps by Charles Murray, who bade us welcome to the parson- 
age. A letter from Theodore Harris, and introductury letters 
from the Colonial Office, to the civil commissioners or resident 
magistrates, awaited our arrival. Mary Murray, the mother 
of our host, is the widow of Andrew Murray, whese hospitality 
James Backhouse recorded forty years ago. We have met with 
five of the sons, all in the ministry, and three daughters, the 





wives of ministers of tie Dutch Reformed Church. These 
wonderful Murrays have exerted and still exert a powerful influ. 
ence, educationally as well as ministerially. Charles Murray 
took us to his Sabbath-school, over three hundred present. 


Corn Laws —The following letter from Mr. Alfred B. Beaven, 
of Preston, contains historical facts which many of our readers 
will like to preserve :—‘‘ Wolverhampton returned as its first 
members to Parliament after its enfranchisement by the Reform 
Bill of 1832, Messrs. W. Wolryche Whitmore and Richard 
Fryer. Mr. Fryer brought forward the first motion against the 
Corn Laws in the Reformed Parliament. His colleague, Mr. 
Whitmore, had, when sitting for Bridgnorth in 1826, proposed 
their repeal, and was generally regarded as the Parliamentary 
leader of the Freetraders until his withdrawal from the House 
in 1834. Mr. Fryer’s motion in 1833 was supported by only 
fifty members, inclusive of tellers, although that Parliament 
contained more than 400 adherents of the ‘Liberal’ party, 
The only survivors of that small minority are Sir S. Whalley, 
Lord Belper, Sir Edward Buller, and Mr. J. H. Lloyd. Among 
those who voted with them I notice the names of George Grote, 
Joseph Hume, Matthew Davenport Hill, James Silk Buckin.:- 
ham, Dr. Lushington, and Sir De Lacy Evans. Mr. O’Connell’s 
name is not in the division list. Mr. Villier’s first motion on 
the Corn Laws, in 1839, was rejected by more than two to one 
—361 to 172. Among Mr. Villier’s supporters were the present 
Earls of Fife, Granville, Fitzwilliam, and Bessborough, Lord 
Alfred Paget, Sir George Philips, Mr. E. Ellice, Mr. F. J. Howard, 
Lord Kinnaird, Sir W. Hutt, and Mr. John Parker, all of whom 
survive. Among the opponents of free trade were Messrs. 
Gladstone and Milner Gibson, both at that time Tories, the 
whole strength of the Conservative party, and most of the lead- 
ing official and representative ‘ Liberals,’ as Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, the late Earl Fortescue, Lord Grey, Sir 
George Grey, Lord George Cavendish, the late Lords Monteagle 
and Northbrook (Whig Chancellors of the Exchequer), Mr. 
Lalor Sheil, Mr. Owen Stanley, Mr. Craven Berkeley, the Earl of 
Minto, Lord Vivian, the late Duke of Bedford, Lord Charles 
Russel], and many others. As Mr. Bright is never tired of 
denouncing the Tory party for its opposition to free trade in 
corn, it is perhaps worth while recalling the fact that not only 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir James Graham, and 
the ‘ Peelites,’ but representatives of such well-known ‘ Liberal’ 
families as those of Berkeley, Russell, Vivian, Elliot, Baring, 
Cavendish, Grey, Fortescue, and Stanley of Alderley were found 
voting in the same lobby with the ‘Tory monopolists’ within 
seven years of the final collapse of Protection.” 


Witttam Lioyp Garrison.—At Mr. Lloyd Garrison’s funeral 
the following verses, by John G. Whittier, were read :— 


The stor:n and peril overpast, 

The hounding hatred shamed and still, 
Go, soul of freedom ! take at last 

The place which thou alone canst fill. 


Go up and on! thy day well done, 
Its morning promise well fulfilled, 
Arise to triumphs yet unwon, 
To holier tasks that God has willed. 


Go, leave behind thee all that mars 
The work below of man fer man ; 

With the white legions of the stars 
Do service such as angels can. 


Wherever wrong shall right deny, 
Or suffering spirits urge their plea, 
Be thine a voice to smite the lie, 
A hand to set the captive free ! 


Tne Late Dr. Mortimer.—In a late number of the 
‘‘ Leisure Hour,” in a notice of Dr. Mortimer, formerly of the 
City of London School, it is stated that Dr. Mortimer was edu- 
cated by Dr. Lempriere. A correspondent writes: “* Dr. 
Mortimer received his education at the Exeter Grammar School, 
as stated, but the head master during the whole time was my 
late father, the Rev. C. H. Collyns, p.p., who died Rector of 
Farringdon, Devon. Dr. Mortimer was never under any other 
master. Christ’s Hospital and the City School were at one 
time presided over by Head-masters Dr. Jacob and Dr. Mortimer, 
both of whom were educated by Dr. Collyns, who had succeeded 
Dr. Lempriere at Exeter.” 
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